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"The  splittins  of  the 

atom  has  changed 

everything,  save 

our  mode  of  thinking, 

and  thus  v^e  drift 

toward  unparalleled 

catastrophe.  We  shall 

require  a  substantially 

new  manner  of  thinking 

...to  survive." 

ALBERT  EINSTEIN 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  HUMANITY  IN  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE 


The  effort  to  begin  the  formulation 
of  "a  substantially  new  manner  of 

thinking^  will  be  brought  home  to 

Montana  in  an  intensive  day-and-a-hall 
"town  meeting"  on  November  6-7,  1986, 
at  the  Village  Red  Lion  in  Missoula. 
"The  Changing  Face  of  Humanity  in  the 
Nuclear  Age'  is  funded  in  part  by  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani- 
ties, an  affiliate  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  The  town 
meeting  will  bring  together  some  of  the 
nation's  most  thoughtful  analysts  of  con- 
temporary culture  with  some  of  Mon- 
tana's most  stimulating  artists  and  schol- 
ars for  presentations  and  discussions  on 
the  ways  in  which  the  four  decades  of  the 
nuclear  age  have  affected  our  culture  and 
our  collective  experience.  The  conference 
is  sponsored  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Nuclear  Age.  Project  director  is 
Pat  Simmons,  Missoula. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  image  of 
nuclear  war  evokes  extreme  reactions 
from  individuals  and  groups  across  the 
political  spectrum,  and  that  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  nuclear  age  on 
our  lives  and  institutions  often  dissolve 
into  partisan  contentiousness  that  under- 
mines the  search  for  public  enlighten- 
ment. All  of  these  speakers  were  chosen 
for  their  promises  to  bring  fresh  perspec- 
tives and  challenges  to  the  re-thinking  of 


both   "consei'vative"   and   liberal"   posi- 
tions. 

The  keynote  address  on  Thursday 
evening  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Jay 
Lifton,  author  oi  Death  in  Life:  Survivors  of 
Hiroshima.  Dr.  Lifton  has  also  written 
works  on  the  psychological  effects  of 
nuclear  war  and  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween individual  psychology  and  histor- 
ical change. 

On  Friday,  November  7,  the  town 
meeting  continues  with  two  panels  and  a 
public  discussion.  The  first  panel  wUl 
focus  on  "The  Changing  Shape  of  Amer- 
ican Culture  in  the  Nuclear  Age."  Na- 
tionally known  scholars  and  critics  of  con- 
temporary culture  will  participate  on  this 
panel.  They  include  historian  Chris- 
topher Lasch  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  author  of  The  A4inimal  Self: 
Psychic  Survival  in  Troubled  Times,  The 
Culture  of  Narcissism,  and  Haven  in  a 
Heartless  World;  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  sociologist  Robert  Bellah, 
author  of  Habits  of  the  Heart;  University  of 
Massachusetts  political  theorist  Jean 
Bethke  Elshtain,  author  of  Public  Man, 
Private  Woman,  and  Intimacy  and  Cultural 
Form;  and  Duke  University  professor  of 
theological  ethics  Stanley  Hauerwas, 
author  oi  Against  the  Nations:  War  and  Sur- 
vival in  Liberal  Society. 

Friday's  second  panel  will  focus  on  the 
consequences  of  the  nuclear  age  for  Mon- 


tanans.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  writer 
A.B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  author  of  The  Big  Sky 
and  other  novels,  will  be  joined  by  Crow 
legislator,  educator  and  rancher  Bill 
Yellowtail,  Jr.;  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  leader  Dr.  Stephen 
Speckart;  and  Montana  artist  Dana 
Boussard,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  nuclear  age  on  work  and 
community  life  in  Montana.  During  the 
following  session  the  public  will  be  en- 
couraged to  question  program  partici- 
pants about  ideas  raised  during  the  pro- 
gram. 

Planners  of  this  project  include  Pro- 
fessor Ron  Perrin,  University  of  Mon- 
tana political  philosopher;  Dean  Mike 
Malone  of  the  M.S.  U.  Graduate  School; 
Dean  Mary  Clearman  Blew  of  Northern 
Montarta  College,  also  a  Montana 
writer;  Ms.  Carol  Williams  of  Peacelinks 
from  Montana  and  Washington,  D.C.; 
Suzanne  Aboulfadl,  a  free-lance  editor 
from  Missoula;  Great  Falls  attorney  Pat 
McKittrick;  Glasgow  attorney  David 
Irving;  University  of  Montana  English 
Professor  Stewart  Justman;  and  North- 
ern Montana  College  English  Professor 
Harry  Eiss. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Nuclear  Age  welcomes  contributions 
from  organizations  wishing  to  co-sponsor 
this  conference.  Contact  Pat  Simmons  in 
Missoula  at  543-3286 


REPORT  FROM  THE  CHAIR 


BY  JEAN  LEMIRE  DAHIMAN,  FORSYTH 


Dear  Ms.  Dahlman: 

I  am  delighted  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  on  the  Merit  Award  of 
$50,000  for  overall  programming  of 
outstanding  quality  that  was  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  at  the  August  1986  meeting. 
You,  your  colleagues  on  the  council,  and 
the  staff  can  be  very  proud  of  the  fine  pro- 
gram you  are  providing  for  the  people  of 
Montana. 

All  of  us  in  the  Division  of  State  Pro- 
grams share  your  pleasure  that  once  again 
the  achievements  of  the  Montana  commit- 
tee for  the  Humanities  have  received  this 
recognition. 

MARJORIE  A.  BERLINCOURT 
Director,  Division  of  State  Programs 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 


This  August,  wc  were  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  MC>H  is  the  rcci- 
pient  of  a  $50,000  merit  award 

from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  This  is  the  second  time 
MCH  has  received  this  award.  These 
additional  monies  will  allow  us  to 
broaden  our  efforts  in  program  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  greater  scope  in 
funding  regrants  during  the  next  two 
years. 

During  1986  the  Committee  held  its 
quarterly  meetings  in  Anaconda, 
Helena,  Whitefish,  and  Missoula. 
Annick  Smith  served  its  Acting  Director 
lor  seven  months  until  June,  when  Dr. 
Margaret  C.  Kingsland  returned  from 
her  post  as  interim  director  of  the 
Nationtd  Federation  of  State  Humanities 
Councils. 


For  the  past  year  the  MCH  has  in- 
vested considerable  effort  in  setting 
priorities  for  program  development  and 
in  assessing  regrant  needs.  The  MCH  is 
concerned  and  committed  to  looking  in 
new  directions  in  its  continuing  effort  to 
design  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
thought-out  plan  lor  the  future. 

The  planning  process  began  at  our 
quarterly  meeting  in  May,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  agenda  was  concerned  with 
planning  and  setting  priorities.  Speci- 
fic idly,  we  asked:  1)  What  do  the  general 
public  and  the  scholarly  community  want 
and  need  in  humanities  programming? 
2)  What  does  the  Committee  do  best  (and 
least  well)  in  serving  Montana's  needs  in 
humanities  programming?  3)  What 
kinds  of  financial  planning  should  MCH 
undertake  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  for  state-wide  humanities  pro- 
grams? 

The  following  priorities  have  been 
established: 

1.  Host  a  cultural  congress  in  1987. 
Under  new  Congressional  legislation,  all 
state  humanities  councils  are  required  to 
hold  public  hearings  annually.  We 
welcome  this  new  mandate.  With  the 
participation  of  other  state  agencies, 
possibly  including  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  tfie  Montana  Historical  Soci- 
ety, and  the  State  Library,  it  provides  us 
with  a  means  of  stimulating  ihoughtfijl 
discussion  of  the  role  of  public  agencies  in 
the  culturiil  life  of  Montana.  As  well,  this 
congress  could  be  tied  to  centennial- 
related  discussions  concerning  further 
development  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
state. 


2.  Another  NEH  initiative  upon  which 
we  intend  to  capitalize  involves  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. The  MCH  is  encouraging  pro- 
grams related  to  this  Bicentennid,  which 
rtms  from  1987-1989.  Conveniendy,  the 
twenty-year  cycle  for  review  of  the  Mon- 
tana Constitution  comes  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  we  expect  proposals  for  proj- 
ects addressing  constitutional  issues  rele- 
vant to  this  state  to  be  of  particular  in- 
terest and  value  to  Montana  citizens. 

3.  Continuing  our  practice  of  connect- 
ing public  humanities  programs  to  note- 
worthy anniversaries,  the  MCH  has 
determined  that  it  is  time  to  inventory'  the 
rather  substantial  media  collection  that 
has  accumulated  in  our  archives  over  the 
past  fifteen  years,  with  a  view  to 
repackaging  and  marketing  programs. 
Cleaning  out  the  closet  and  salvaging 
still-serviceable  items  is  a  good  way  to 
celebrate  our  fifteenth  birthday! 

4.  A  trend  we  wish  to  encourage  in  our 
regrant  category  is  the  use  of  "start-up" 
funds  to  develop  projects  which  eventual- 
ly become  self-sufficient.  Our  "packaged" 
programs  readily  come  to  mind  as  suc- 
cessful programs  that  offer  appealing 
possibilities  for  outside  funding.  These 
include  the  Speakers  Bureau,  the  MCH 
Summer  Seminars  for  Teachers,  some 
offerings  by  the  Vigilante  Players,  and 
the  "Reflections  in  Montana"  radio  series. 
We  continue  to  regard  Committee- 
funded  projects  as  excellent  opportunities 
for  MCH  to  continue  its  impact  on  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  state,  but  we  also 
hope  that  certain  programs  will  receive 
support  from  otiier  sources. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  ROSEBUD  COUNTY 


BY  RICHARD  CHAPMAN 


"I 


t's  just  like  learning  a  new  lan- 
guage," says  Jean  Diililnian  of  her 
position  as  Chair  of  the  MCH, 
"and  Fve  found  it  to  be  a  wonderflil  exper- 
ience. When  a  big,  4-inch  stack  of  pro- 
posals arrives  in  the  mail,  I  learn  a  lot.  I 
scrutinize  them,  I  read  the  bibliogra- 
phies, and  I  become  really  familiar  with 
the  resources  we  have  in  Montana." 

A  graduate  of  Custer  County  High 
School  in  Miles  City,  Ms.  Dahlman  has 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  the 
Breadloaf  School  in  Vermont  and  Gonzaga 


University  in  Spokane.  Her  Master's  in 
French  is  from  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana in  Missoula.  She  taught  French  and 
English  in  California,  Colorado,  and 
Missoula,  before  tackling  a  catde  and 
wheat  ranch  on  the  YeUowstone  River 
near  Forsyth,  Montana. 

Jean  enjoys  her  work  on  the  Commit- 
tee. "It's  a  different  ambiance  from  any 
other  committe  work  Fve  done.  We're 
working  for  something  that's  truly  in  the 
public  good,  and  it  brings  out  the  best  in 
people.  Fm  grateful  for  the  experience, 
and  for  the  work  of  the  top-notch  staff." 


CELEBRATE  THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION'S  BICENTENNIAL 


I 


The  year  1987  marks  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  a  number 
of  significant  events  related  to  the 

development  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  invites  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana to  join  the  nation  in  a  three-year 
commemoration  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  world's  oldest  written  consti- 
tution. As  former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  has  said,  'We  can  best  honor 
our  Constitution  by  giving  ourselves  a 
civics  and  history  lesson  on  its  origins  and 
meaning." 

MCH  encourages  the  development  of 
public  humanities  programs  designed  to 
promote  an  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Such  programs  can  explore  the 
Constitution's  ability  to  teach  us  about 
the  nation's  fundamental  values  and 
about  contemporary  issues,  and  they  can 
feature  the  liberal  arts  disciplines  of 
political  theory,  philosophy,  history,  and 
jurisprudence,  among  others. 

In  fact,  appropriate  topics  and  formats 
for  programs  on  the  U.S.  Constitution 
are  nearly  inexhaustible.  For  example, 
reading  and  discussion  groups  using  The 
Federalist  and  other  texts  would  be  ap- 
propriate, as  would  video  screenings  and 
discussions  of  all  or  parts  of 'The  Adams 


Chronicles"  or  'The  Constitution:  That 
Delicate  Balance."  Other  appropriate 
program  topics  might  include  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  judiciary,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  other  civil  liberties  and  rights, 
capital  punishment,  the  Constitution  and 
the  welfare  state,  and  limitations  on  pres- 
idental  power.  Groups  could  also  propose 
projects  exploring  other  countries'  adap- 
tations of  our  Constitution,  or  compari- 
sons and  contrasts  of  different  systems  of 
government  as  a  way  of  encouraging  bet- 
ter understanding  of  odier  cultures  and 
our  own. 

The  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  has  a  collection  of  resources 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  groups  plan- 
ning public  programs.  These  include 
planning  guides  tided;  'A  Guide  to  Cele- 
brating the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution" and  "Resources  for  Public 
Humanities  Programs  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Constitution."  In  addi- 
tion, the  following  audio- visual  resources 
in  the  MCH  collection  are  available: 
"The  Constitution:  That  Delicate 
Balance";  'The  Adams  Chronicles";  se- 
lected segments  of  the  'Civilisation"  video 
series;  and  a  poster-panel  exhibit  tided 
"Project  '87."  The  MCH  Speakers 
Bureau  also  includes  selections  on  rele- 
vant issues. 


1787 


MAY 

A  Constitutional  Convention  meets 
in  Philadelphia  to  improve  the 
framework  for  governing  the  former 
colonies 

SEPTEMBER  17 

Twelve  state  delegations  vote  to 
approve  a  new  federal  Constitution 

DECEMBER 

Delaware  becomes  the  first  state  to 
ratify  the  new  Constitution 


1788 


JUNE 

The  required  approval  by  nine  states 
occurs  when  New  Hampshire  votes 
for  ratification 


1789 


MARCH 

The  Constitution  goes  into  effect 

SEPTEMBER 

Congress  submits  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  states  for  ratification 


I 


STAFF  NOTES 


The  Committee  extends  its  thanks  and 
good  wishes  to  Annick  Smith  of  Potomac, 
who  served  as  acting  director  from 
November,  1985,  through  May,  1986,  and 
to  Holly  Meismer  of  Missoula,  who  served 
as  administrative  assistant  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years. 

Margaret  Kingsland  has  returned  to 
her  position  as  executive  director  after  a 
leave  of  absence  enabled  her  to  serve  as  act- 
ing director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
State  Humanities  Councils.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Vivian  Brooke,  who  brings  an  ex- 
tensive background  in  public  service  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  other  community 
projects,  and  experience  with  the  University 
of  Montana's  Environmental  Studies  pro- 
gram to  her  position  as  administrative 
secretary  for  the  MCH.  April  Erickson,  who 
is  nearing  completion  of  her  bachelor's 
degree  courses  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, continues  to  serve  as  the  MCH's 
'numbers  person." 


BECOME  A  FRIEND-KEEP  THE  HUMANITIES  LIVELY 
AND  ALIVE  IN  MONTANA 

Please  use  the  form  below  if  you  would  like  to  join  others  in  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  life  in  Montana  by  becoming  a  FRIEND  OF  THE 
HUMANITIES. 

I  would  like  to  keep  the  humanities  lively  and  alive  in  Montana  by  becoming  a 
Friend.  I  understand  that  my  gift  may  be  submitted  for  match  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  \ 


Name     . 
Address 
City  


Zip 


Date 


Amount 


Signature 


Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities-Friends 
RO.  Box  8036,  Hellgate  Station 
Missoula,  MT  59807 


A  (PLASTIQ  HEART  FOR  LAZARUS:  MEDICAL  ETHICS 
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Last  April,  Carroll  College  sponsored  an 
MCH-funded  program  that  examined 
questions  concerning  high  technology  and 
the  human  spirit.  The  program,  called 
"Raising  Lazarus:  On  the  Frontiers  of  Life- 
Extending  Technology,'  looked  at  the  sorts 
of  issues  raised  in  the  following  article, 
which  was  published  March  23,  1986,  in 
the  Helena  Independent  Record. 


Just  how  do  you  raise  the  dead? 
Jesus  raised  Lazanjs  with  three 
words:  'Lazarus,  come  forth."  To 

raise  the  dead  merely  by  speaking  — it 
was  a  miracle  then  and  it  would  be  a 
miracle  now.  Today  we  raise  those  whom 
past  ages  would  have  considered  dead, 
but  we  use  complex  medical  procedures 
and  high  technology. 

We  are  very  sophisticated  today.  For 
example,  we  know  now  that  you  can  be 
dead  in  several  ways.  I  have  found  no 
passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  says, 
"Lazarus  was  brain  dead,  but  Jesus  raised 
him."  All  it  says  medically  in  John  is, 
"Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh:  lor  he 
hadi  been  dead  lour  days."  Where  is 
mention  of  toxicity,  electrolytes,  heart 
beat  and  blood  pressure? 

Is  it  better  to  be  cured  by  miracle  or 
magic  than  by  the  people  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Heart  Institute?  I  have  seen  faith 
healers  at  work:  with  a  great  deal  of  iaith 
and  fuiT,  they  shout,  "In  the  name  of 
Jesus,  be  he;iledl"  Some  people  feel  better 
after  this,  the  lame  begin  to  widk  lamely, 
and  you  hear  stories  of  the  blind  seeing. 
Spittle  was  used  for  centuries  as  a  univer- 
siil  medicine. 

Can  we  expect  any  more  from  the 
Minneapolis  Heart  Institute  or  St.  Peters 
C:ominunity  Hospital?  The  magic  of  life- 
support  systems  is  in  the  new  Hofisteddcr 
Wing  on  the  eighth  floor,  please  follow 
Nurse  Bobbins.  Routine  triple  by-pass 
surgt-iy  and  .safe  Caesarians  are  part  oi 
laser  technology,  chemo-therapy,  aili- 
ticiiil  organs,  joints  and  pipes,  surgical 
leatns,  and  po.st-operative  care.  It's  as 
near  as  yt)ur  Blue  Shield  card. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  ph\si- 
i  ian  buried  more  healthy  people  than  he 
cured  sick  ones.  Healthy  women  died  in 
t  hildbirth  for  want  of  a  decent  pair  of 
obstetrical  iorceps  and  from  puerperal  in- 
fection. Soldiers  with  bullet  wounds  in 
legs  and  arms  had  their  gangrene  treated 
in  the  only  way  known  — the  amputation 
saw.  Barbers  drew  blood  with  leeches  and 
performed  surgery  beneath  the  right 
astrological    sign    because    the    whole 


bloody  business  was  beneath  the  dignity 
ol  the  Doctors. 

In  the  histor\-  of  humankind  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  Chambeden  in- 
vented a  serviceable  obstetrical  forceps 
and  promoted  the  then-outrageous 
theory  that  pain  and  death  in  childbirth 
was  not  God's  punishment  to  Eve.  Next 
came  Semmelweis  who  told  physicians  to 
wash  before  they  laid  hands  on  pregnant 
women.  Surgery  and  nursing  became 
honored  professions  for  professionals. 

Today  penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs  have 
replaced  ground  pearls  and  mandrake 
root  as  medicaments.  Today  X-ray 
niiichines  can  inspect  every  bone  and 
cameras  can  wander  through  organs  and 
arteries.  Doctors  are  connecting  the 
otherwise  dead  to  mechanical  hearts  and 
kidney  dialysis  machines. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  commonplace  to 
replace  lost  brain  function  by  backpack 
computers  — a  sort  of  on-boiird  system. 
Spinal  nerves  damaged  beyond  biological 
repair  will  be  recircuited  through  wire 
and  electrodes  to  reanimate  legs.  The  day 
after  tomorrow  there  will  be  this  organic 
compound  that  .  .  . 

We  do  not  as  yet  live  in  "the  world  of 
tomorrow";  however,  we  are  almost  in 
'the  nation  of  tomorrow."  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  li\e  to  see  it?  At  Disneyland  I  bet 
most  of  us  like  Futureland  the  best.  On 
the  drawing  board  is  a  Raising  the  Dead 
exhibit.  Mickey  Mouse,  not  as  a  wizard 
in  star-covered  cap  and  robe,  but  in  green 
surgeon's  gown,  will  guide  you  through 
increased  life-expectancy  chains,  and  a 
diorama  of  a  high-rise,  low-cost  shopping 
center/sports  complex  where  once-vacant 
cemeter\-  space  was  used  as  a  tax  write- 
otf. 

But  how  much  would  you  give  to  see 
it?  I  mean  if  we  desire  to  raise  Lazarus, 
how  deep  are  you  willing  to  reach  into 
vour  pocketbook,  the  Community  Chest, 
the  local  insurance  company's  bank  ac- 
count? Then  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  raise  sixty-five-year- 
old  Lazarus,  when  there  are  a  thousand 
children  suttering  from  malnutrition  in 
drought-stricken  wherever. 

And  how  much  high-tech  can  we 
stand?  Everybody  wants  to  raise  Gandhi, 
but  \ery  few  want  to  raise  Hider.  Talk 
about  playing  God,  or  the  love-hate  rela- 
tionship .Americans  ha\e  with  their  scien- 
tists. Just  you  look  now  to  your  A,  H,  and 
N  bombs.  Three  Mile  Island,  plastic  food 
with  plastic  flavors  appealing  to  artifi- 


cially implanted  plastic  taste  buds.  Well 
just  look  at  what  Futureland  is  doing  to 
the  human  being  and  the  human  spirit. 
America,  that  high  tech,  post-indus- 
trial,   post-modem,    liberal   democracy, 


"I  am  not  above  the  nagging 
doubt  we  always  have 

about  the  future:  you  may  be 
about  to  raise  Lazarus, 

but  what  are  you  doing  to  his 
soul  in  the  meantime?" 


should  be  dedicated  to  bringing  into  this 
world  the  healthiest  Lazarus,  Larry, 
Susan  ^md  Sally  ever  born.  Americans 
should  be  dedicated  to  providing  the  best 
preventative  hejilth  care  possible,  and  il 
need  be  the  best  hospital  attention 
a\ailable.  We  are  obliged  to  give  Lazarus 
the  best  healdi  care  available  even  on  his 
deathbed,  because  yesterday's  deathbed 
is  today's  possibility  of  many  more  years 
of  healthy,  quality  life. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  above  the  nag- 
ging doubt  we  always  have  about  the 
future:  you  may  be  about  to  raise 
Lazarus,  but  what  are  you  doing  to  his 
sou!  in  the  meantime?  Do  you  really 
know  where  we're  going?  It  was  only 
eighty  years  ago,  smart  aleck,  that 
medical  science  was  so  backward  that 
people  were  more  worried  about  burx'ing 
the  living  than  raising  the  dead.  In  1900  a 
patent  was  issued  for  a  funeral  casket 
which  would  idlow  the  occupant  to  signal 
diose  above  ground  that  he  was  still  alive. 


\  \  T  ally  McRae,  shown  at  right, 
W\/  was  one  of  the  featured  poets  at 
_l___lthe  MCH-funded  Montana 
Cowbo\-  Poetiy  Gathering,  held  in  Aug- 
ust in  Big  Timber.  McRae,  a  rancher 
from  Rosebud  Creek,  Montana,  is  well- 
known  for  his  work  widi  the  Northern 
Plains  Resource  Council,  for  his  two 
books,  and  for  his  cowboy  poetry  read- 
ings. Michael  Korn  photo. 


ZAINALDIN  NAMED  FEDERATION  DIREQOR 


h 


Jamil  S.  Zainaldin  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  new  executive  direc- 
tor  for  the  National  Federation  of 

State  Humanities  Councils,  according  to 
President  Sondra  Myers.  The  Federation 
is  the  national  sei^vice  organization  for  the 
state  humanities  councils.  According  to 
Dr.  Zainaldin,  the  main  goals  of  the 
Federation  are  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  53  member  organizations  to  the 
public,  the  academic  community,  and  to 
the  Congress;  to  organize  regional  and 
national  meetings  on  topics  of  concern  to 
the  members;  and  to  provide  publica- 
tions and  research  on  topics  relating  to 
public  programs  in  the  humanities. 

Zainaldin  succeeds  Steven  Weiland, 
who  served  as  the  Federation's  first  exec- 
utive director  from  1977-85,  and  Mar- 
garet Kingsland,  who  served  as  acting 
director  in  1985-86. 

Zainaldin's  academic  specialties  are 
social  and  legal  histoiy.  His  publications 
include  Law  in  American  Society,  1980,  with 
Stephen  B.  Presser;  Law  in  Antebellum 
Society:  Legal  Change  and  Economic  Expan- 
sion, 1983;  Child  Adoption  in  an  American 
City,  1850-1900,  under  contract  with  Cor- 


Michael  Hauptschein  photo 

nell  University  Press,  and  many  articles. 
Zainaldin  has  been  deputy  executive 
director  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  since 
1982.  He  received  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1976  received  his  doctor- 
ate  in   history  from  the   University  of 


Chicago.  He  has  taught  history  at  North- 
western University,  where  he  twice  re- 
ceived distinguished  teaching  awards, 
and  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
He  worked  as  a  consultant  with  the  Chi- 
cago Legal  Assistance  Foundation  and 
was  a  panel  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion in  Law  and  the  Humanities  from 
1977-81.  Zainaldin  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  has  worked  as  issue  development 
director  for  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  From  1981-1985 
Zainaldin  also  served  as  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  where  he  taught  courses  in 
legal  history. 

Zainaldin  said  that  his  new  position 
will  give  him  the  opportunity  to  combine 
his  academic  and  other  interests  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  critically  important 
period  for  the  development  of  the  disci- 
plines of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
humanities  in  the  community. 


ANNUAL  CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


MONTANA  COMMIHEE  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 
SEEKS  NEW  MEMBERS 

The  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  is  composed  of  up  to  19  members, 
including  four  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  Members  come  from  the 
academic  community  and  the  public  at  large,  and  represent  all  regions  of  the 
state.  Each  MCH  member  contributes  his  or  her  time  in  activities  central  to  the 
Committee's  operation:  reading  and  reviewing  applications  for  funding;  atten- 
ding funded  projects  and  events;  representing  the  Committee  at  regional  and 
national  conterences;  program  development  and  long-range  planning.  The 
Committee  meets  four  times  between  September  and  June.  Locations  vary,  and 
expenses  are  paid. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know  would  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  serving  as  a  member,  please  recommend  that  person  by  filling  out  the 
form  below.  Nominations  and  supporting  information  are  due  by  October  15. 

\ 
I  NOMINATE:  

(name  of  candidate) 


( address) 


(phone) 


(my  name) 


(my  address)  (phone) 

I  have  notified  my  nominee,  and  his  or  her  resume  wUl  be  sent,  along  with  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  to:  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Kingsland,  Executive  Director, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  P.O.  Box  8036,  Hellgate  Station, 
Missoula,  MT  59807. 


GRANTS  FUNDED  FROM  NOVEMBER  1, 1985  TO  SEPTE^ABER  1, 1986 


On  Common  Ground,  WOdemess  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
Conference.  $5,950. 

The  Corps  of  Discovery:  Lewis  ano 
Clark  in  Montana,  KGLT,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman.  Radio  proj- 
ect. $4,970. 

Profiles  Against  the  Landscape, 
Northern  Montana  College,  Havre. 
Conference.  $8,741. 

Maintenance  and  Distribution  of 
MCH  Media  Collection,  Instrucliontd 
Materials  Service,  University  of  Mon- 
tana, Missoula.  $10,117. 

Nameless  Service,  Helena  Film  Soci- 
ety. Script  writing  for  a  documentary. 
$7,763. 

Economics,  Religion  and  the  Land 
College  of  Great  F"alls.  Conference. 
$5,951. 

Welfare:  Is  It  an  Incentive  ok 
Disincentive  for  Self-Sufficiency? 
Montana  chapter  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers.  Conference. 
$4,033. 

Reflections  in  Montana  1986,  KUFM, 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  Radio 
and  television  series.  $23,117. 

Speakers  Bureau.  Lump  sum  set  aside 
for  1986  programs.  $6,000. 

Re-enchanting  Island  Earth:  The 
Tempest  Weekend,  Helena  Film  Soci- 
ety. Conference.  $6,142. 

Field  Humanists.  Funds  set  aside  to 
cover  expenses  of  field  humanists. 
$1,000. 

Homespl'n,  Vigilante  Players,  Bozeman. 
New  series  of  dramatic  readings.  $2,500. 

The  Hispanic  Tradition  in  Montana 
AND  THE  West,  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman.  Lecture  and  film  in  connec- 
tion with  art  exhibit  in  February,  1986. 

$1,554. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  The  Social  Background, 
Department  of  History  and  Philosophy, 
Montana  State  University.  A  March  6 
panel  discussion  and  debate.  $1,622. 


New  Horizons  Humanities  Lecture 
Series,  Rocky  Mountain  College,  Bill- 
ings. A  series  of  lectures  drawn  from  the 
MCH  Speakers  Bureau,  March  18, 
March  25,  April  1  and  April  18,  1986 
$2,000. 

Written  Locations:  Views  on 
Western  Place,  Yellowstone  Art 
Center,  Billings.  Second  lecture  of  the 
Regional  Writers  Project  series,  Febru- 
ary, 1986.  Speaker:  Lynda  Sexson. 
$1,247. 

Arts  and  the  Good  Life:  A  Celebra- 
tion and  Discussion  of  the  Arts  in 
Missoula,  Bitterroot  RC&D,  Missoula. 
A  one-day  community  symposium  Jan- 
uary, 1986.  $600. 

Raising  Lazarus:  On  the  Frontiers  of 
Life-Extending  Technology,  Carroll 
College,  Helena.  A  three-day  conference 
on  medical  ethics,  AprU,  1986.  $6,900. 

Terrorism  Past  and  Present,  Richard 
Drake,  University  of  Montana,  Mis- 
soula. A  four-week  summer  seminar  for 
schoolteachers,  June  23-July  18,  1986. 
$10,825. 

Concepts  of  Heroic  Virtue  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  and  the  Bhagavad- 
gita,  John  Hay,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula.  A  four-week  summer  seminar 
for  schoolteachers,  June  23-July  18,  1986 
$10,625. 

Upper  Missouri  River:  Corridor  and 
Icon,  William  Thackeray,  Northern 
Montana  College,  Havre.  A  four-week 
summer  seminar  for  schoolteachers, 
June  16-July  10.  1986.  $10,600. 

Humanities  Forum:  Wildlife  Film 
Festival,  Charles  Jonkel,  University  of 
Montana.  Honorarium  and  expenses  to 
bring  Barry  Lopez  for  an  afternoon  talk, 
April  11,  in  connection  with  the  1986 
Wildlife  Film  Festival.  $1,420. 

Workshops  in  Native  American 
Literature,  Gerald  Slater,  Salish- 
Kootenai  College,  Pablo.  Series  of  1986 
lectures  by  Janet  Campbell  Hale,  author; 
April  10,  Salish- Kootenai  College;  April 

22,  Blackieet  Community  College;  April 

23,  Stone  Child  Community  College; 
April  24,  Fort  Belknap  Community  Col- 
lege; and  May  3,  Kyi-Yo,  Missoula. 
$2,825. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Past,  Present  and 
Future,  Mountain  View  School, 
Helena.  Lecture  by  James  Welch  on 
March  13.  1986.  $400. 

Lectures:  Swedish  Poets  and 
Medieval  Iconogr,-\phy,  William  Pitt 
Root  Ad  Hoc  Group,  Missoula.  Lectures 
by  Stewe  Claeson,  April  9  and  12,  1986. 
$400. 

Written  Locations:  Gretel  Ehrlich, 
lecture  and  workshop,  Yellowstone  Art 
Center,  Billings,  May  1,  1986.  $889. 

Celebration  of  Native  Cultures, 
Montana  State  University  Native  Amer- 
ican Task  Force,  Bozeman.  Week-long 
conference,  May  5-9,  1986.  $1493. 

The  Landscape  as  Values,  Paris- 
Gibson  Square,  Great  Falls.  One-day 
conference  on  art  and  the  land,  June  14, 
1986.  $2,685. 

Reflection  of  German  Exiles,  Mon- 
tana State  University.  Humanities  Lec- 
ture Series,  Guy  Stern.  May  22,  1986. 
$.548. 

Cosmology  and  Native  American 
.'Architecture,  sponsored  by  Rocky 
Mountain  College.  Peter  Nabakov 
humanist  presentation,  April  16,   1986. 

$150. 

Homespun,  by  the  Vigilante  Players, 
Inc.  Dramatic  presentations  and  read- 
ings. $2,500. 

Northern  Lights  Magazine,  spon- 
sored by  the  Northern  Lights  Research 
and  Education  Institute.  Magazine 
coverage  of  arts  and  literature.  $2,200. 

Mc^ntana  Cowboy  Pofhry  Gathering, 
sponsored  by  the  Sweetgrass  County 
Museum  Society.  A  forum,  August  22 
and  23,  1986.  $2,650. 

The  Changing  Face  of  Humanity  in 
THE  Nuclear  Age,  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  Issues  of  the  Nuclear  Age. 
A  conference  in  Missoula  November  6-7, 
1986.  $15,000. 

The  Stack  Dominated  Our  Lives, 
sponsored  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Foundation.  Photographic  ex- 
hibit and  discussions.  $5,824. 


PERSPEQIVES  ON  SUMMER  SEMINARS 


I 


• 


m 


Stewart  Justman 

Professor  of  English 
University  of  Montana 

For  some  time  before  I  applied  to  teach 
an  MCH  Summer  Seminar  on  censor- 
ship, I  had  been  meaning  to  put  together 
such  a  class.  Here  and  there  in  the  course 
of  my  teaching  I  had  touched  upon  issues 
of  censorship:  tactics  the  powerful  use  to 
silence  opposition;  tactics  writers  use  to 
say  what  they  want  to  say;  historical 
changes  in  codes  of  constraint  and 
thresholds  of  shame;  the  dethroning  of 
high  literacy,  and  the  lifting  of  traditional 
censorship  in  consumer  society.  I  felt, 
though,  that  I  couldn't  undertake  to  teach 
a  new  course,  my  energies  and  capacities 
being  stretched  to  the  limit  as  it  was. 
Besides,  I  lacked  the  historical  framework 
that  one  needs  to  order  inquiry  into  such 
a  subject  as  censorship. 

Three  things  moved  me  to  work  up  a 
course  on  censorship  after  all.  First,  my 
reading  of  the  Swiss  social  psychologist 
Norbert  Elias  (actually  Elias  is  unclass- 
ifiable)  enabled  me  to  sketch  out  a  his- 
torical transformation  from  the  fierce 
intolerance,  open  warfare,  political  frag- 
mentation, and  confrontation  between 
printers  and  authorities  that  followed  the 
Reformation  to  the  very  different  exercise 
of  censorship  by  a  politically  consolidated 
middle  class.  Second,  I  got  my  hands  on 
the  excellent  book  that  accompanied  the 
New  York  Public  Library's  recent  exhibi- 
tion on  censorship  since  the  printing 
press.  Third,  I  received  MCH's  call  for 
proposals  to  teach  a  Summer  Seminar  for 
teachers. 

The  stipend  attached  to  the  seminar 
was  more  than  commensurate  with  my 
salary  (as  opposed  to  the  salary  for  nor- 
mal summer  teaching,  which  is  far  less 
than  commensurate),  and  it  freed  time 
for  me  to  prepare  and  teach  a  course  I  had 
long  been  thinking  of.  In  the  summer  of 
1985,  then,  I  offered  an  MCH  Summer 
Seminar  entitled  "Censors  and  Readers." 
And  once  I  had  taught  the  course,  I  could 
hardly  let  it  go  at  that.  In  fact,  I  never  did 
think  of  it  as  a  one-time-only  effort.  "Cen- 
sors and  Readers"  was  a  pUot  course. 

The  following  fall,  when  my  chairman 
asked  faculty  to  teach  graduate  seminars, 
I  decided  to  adapt  "Censors  and  Readers" 
to  that  end.  I  taught  the  class  in  the  spring 
of  1986,  relying  substantially  on  notes 
from  the  summer  before  but  modifying 


the  reading  list  and  the  class  format.  It 
turned  out  to  be  possibly  the  best  class  I 
have  ever  given  — it  wove  a  great  many 
themes  together  in  a  way  novel  for  me.  1 
plan  to  teach  the  seminar  regularly. 

That,  then,  is  one  benefit  I  reaped 
from  teaching  an  MCH  Summer  Semi- 
nar. I  was  also  moved  to  teach  a  second 
class  that  follows  quite  naturally  from  the 
study  of  censorship:  a  class  on  women's 
fiction.  Women  are  coming  to  speech;  in 
my  opinion  women  are  in  the  forefront  of 
fiction  today,  opening  new  regions  of 
discourse  and  possibilities  of  imagina- 
tion. In  any  case,  this  class,  which  I 
taught  in  the  summer  of  1986,  is  another 
direct  offshoot  of  "Censors  and  Readers." 
Probably  I  wouldn't  have  ventured  to 
teach  it  before. 

So  it  is  that  my  experience  of  teaching 
an  MCH  Summer  Seminar  keeps  bear- 
ing fruit. 


Ray  Maier 

Academic  Vice  Principal 
Cut  Bank  High  School 

Over  the  past  several  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  Mon- 
tana Humanities  Seminars,  the  National 
Humanities  Seminars,  and  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  National  Humanities 
Faculty.  With  that  as  background,  I 
would  share  several  observations. 

To  me,  and  I  am  sure  many  others,  the 
seminars  in  the  humanities  present  a 
bright  light  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
bleak  future  for  "humanities"  instruction 
in  the  high  schools  of  our  state.  Montana, 
as  most  states,  is  experiencing  what 
might  be  called  the  "Shopping  Mall  High 
School  Complex"  (to  borrow  the  title  of  a 
book  published  just  this  spring).  What  it 
refers  to  is  the  tendency  to  reinforce  in- 
struction in  vocational,  technical  skills, 
and  science  areas,  in  the  name  of  career 
education;  and  always  at  the  expense  of  a 
general  education  promoted  by  the 
humanities.  Classes  concerning  specific 
skills  abound  in  high  schools  across  this 
land,  and  the  broad,  general,  life-time 
questions  are  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  trend  is  common  to  university  pro- 
grams as  well;  I  applaud  the  University  of 
Montana  in  finally  adopting  a  core  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  humanities. 

I  fully  recognize  we  live  in  a  time  of 
tight  budgets,  but  we  must  not  let  that 
detour  from  promoting  education  in  the 


humanities.  The  MCH  summer  semi- 
nars play  a  critical  role  in  reinforcing 
humanities  instruction  in  our  state. 
While  stipend  and  expense  money  did 
not  cover  all  items,  it  certainly  was  ade- 
quate. Those  like  myself,  who  have  been 
involved  with  seminars  of  this  nature,  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  any  support. 


Vance  Allred 

Hellgate  High  School,  Missoula 

The  four-week  summer  seminar  on 
terrorism  taught  by  Richard  Drake  has 
better  prepared  me  for  entering  into  the 
classroom  than  any  college  course  I  have 
ever  taken. 

Being  able  to  associate  and  exchange 
ideas  daily  with  my  fellow  teachers  was 
an  opportunity  and  experience  that  every 
teacher  should  be  able  to  experience 
often.  Never,  in  any  college  class  that  I 
have  taken,  have  I  felt  such  a  commit- 
ment to  and  interest  in  learning;  not  only 
from  myself  but  from  my  colleagues. 
Never  have  1  enjoyed  such  a  performance 
from  an  instrtictor  as  I  did  from  Dr. 
Drake.  Not  only  did  this  class  increase 
my  understanding  of  the  content  area, 
but  it  gave  me  an  enthusiasm  to  teach 
that  no  other  education  or  content  area 
class  has  ever  done  for  me. 

I  know  that  I  am  a  better  person,  a 
finer  teacher,  and  a  more  concerned  and 
enlightened  member  of  society  as  a  result 
of  this  seminar. 


UM  History  Professor  Rieliaid  Uralvc 
teaching  an  MCH-funded  Summer  Sem- 
inar on  "Terrorism  Past  and  Present." 
Howard  Skaggs  photo 
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MEMBERSHIP  1986 


Public  Members 

Ms.  Jean  Dahlman,  Chair 
Forsyth 

Ms.  Margaret  S.  Davis 
Helena 

Mr.  David  Heuck 
Miles  City- 
Ms.  Susan  Heyneman 
Fishtail 

Mr.  David  Irving 
Attorney  at  Law,  Glasgow 

Mr.  James  McGarvey 

Montana  Federation  of  Teachers,  Helena 
Mr.  Patrick  McKittrick 

Attorney  at  Law,  Great  Falls 


Governor's  Appointees 

Dr.  Robert  Archibald 

Director,  Montana  Historical  Society 
Ms.  Julie  Kuchenbrod 
Educator,  Helena 
Mr.  John  K.  Smith 

Educator,  Hamilton 

Academic  Members 

Professor  Jeanne  Eder,  Billings 
Professor  Harry  Eiss,  Havre 
Professor  Phil  Fandozzi,  Missoula 
Dean  Michael  Malone,  Bozeman 
Professor  Dennis  McCormick,  Missoula 
Professor  Chris  Pinet,  Bozeman 
Professor  Sara  Jayne  Steen,  Bozeman 


Ex-Offlclo 

Professor  Ron  Perrin  (Federation  Board) 

Missoula 

Professor  Marvin  Shaw  (1985  Chair) 

Bozeman 

MCH  Staff 

Dr.  Margaret  C.  Kingsland 

Executive  Director 

Vivian  Brooke,  Administrative  Secretary 

April  Erickson,  Fiscal  Agent. 
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